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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


To many people a presidential address calls for something in the 
nature of an oration. Please do not expect an oration from me, 
because I am no orator. What I will attempt can be little more 
than a friendly chat about some aspects of libraries and librarians 
from a layman’s point of view. I do not for a moment expect you 
to give my opinions any great weight, because my association with 
library matters has been most fleeting compared with many of you 
who have given a lifetime of service to your profession. Therefore 
it is as a layman, or really as the ‘man in the street’, that I shall 
say a few words to you to-day. 

First of all, to you as individuals let me say that you are all, 
whether librarians in charge of or employed in large municipal 
Read at the 1951 NZLA Conference, Palmerston North, May, 1951. 


Mr Sidey, a former chairman of the Dunedin Public Library Committee, 
was NZLA President, 1950-51. 
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libraries or in small libraries or in the National Library Service, 
playing an ever increasingly important part in the life of the 
community. It is only being gradually accepted today, although it 
must have been obvious to you for many years, that a library service 
is an integral part of any educational system, not merely something 
apart from or over and above that system. And this applies to all 
libraries, not merely those serving schools or universities. Our future 
is bound up with an extension of education. 

To make a dictatorship work is comparatively easy. To make a 
democracy work is proving to be an exceedingly difficult task. The 
complexity of the problems confronting the modern democracies is 
frightening in the extreme. The demands that are now made upon 
the average citizen seem to be greater than he is prepared to accept. 
The problem is irretrievably bound up with education—and by 
education I don’t mean cramming knowledge into people, I mean an 
education which must teach people to think for themselves, to be able 
to foresee the probable consequences of courses of action. In other 
words, everyone in the community having an equal vote must learn 
a certain amount of statecraft. I do not wish to appear as a prophet 
of gloom, far from it. Just consider the great strides that have been 
made in lifting the general level of education in the community. 
The results achieved would have been thought incredible fifty years 
ago. For a proof look at the increasing use of your libraries. 


However, there is still a long way to go. Any intelligent person 
must agree that to make a Welfare State function everyone must 
pull together. It must be a team effort. The greatest bar to this 
seems to be the problem of the ‘closed mind’. People become 
confirmed by upbringing or environment in certain set views or 
courses of action, until the maintenance of such an attitude becomes 
a matter of personal pride to the individual. We are all affected by 
this attitude, we cannot escape it. 


One of the greatest problems of education therefore is to 
condition people to change. On a mosque near Agra there is this 
inscription: “The world is merely a bridge—you are to pass over it 
and not to build your dwelling on it’. Passing over a bridge implies 
that new views are constantly unfolding, new situations are constantly 
arising, new human relationships are being constantly encountered. 
Is not the trouble with most of us that we attempt to make time 
stand stillP In other words we try to build our dwelling on the 
bridge instead of heeding the demands for progress and changing 
circumstances. 


I have already referred to the problem of a closed mind. Mankind 
loves to construct theories about every conceivable function of our 
private and national life and particularly our economic life. We 
assume that ours is the only generation that has the intelligence to 
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produce the correct theory. Forgetting entirely that, although every 
period of history has different problems, one can look back and see 
a surprising similarity in the everyday lives of the more advanced 
civilizations of the past. Can I read you an example of the 
commonplace in a letter of 2,800 years ago: 

‘Eudaemonis to her daughter Aline, greeting. It was only with 
difficulty that I got the wool from the dyers on the 10th. I can’t 
find any able to come and work with me as they are all working for 
their own mistresses. For our people are marching round the whole 
city demanding higher wages. The small one sends her love and is 
working hard at her lessons. What did you send me the 20 drachmas 
for when I am so badly off? I have already the prospect before my 
eyes of spending the winter without a rag. Goodbye. P.S. At your 
wedding my sister-in-law brought me 100 drachmas and now that 
her son is about to marry it is right that we should make a return 
gift even if we have got grievances against her.’ 

Lest you should think that persons in that period differed greatly 
in their attitude to economic problems, let me quote also: 

‘The government determined the acreage to be sown with the plants 
whence oil was extracted, and through its officials furnished the seed 
and saw that it was planted. It fixed the price at which the cultivator 
sold the plants to the contractor. Its officials established factories and 
provided labour, whose rates of pay and working hours were 
determined by (royal) decree. Finally the government fixed the prices 
at which the finished product was retailed to: the public.’ 

To give two examples of the way in which a theorist can convince 
himself and others, let me mention James Burnham in The Managerial 
Revolution and his subsequent books. One can see here a person 
confirmed in a theory but eventually forced to alter it through 
subsequent circumstances. 

Then there is Authority and Delinquency in the Modern State 
by Alec Comfort. After reading this book, one almost feels that, to 
succeed in public life, one must be a delinquent of some sort. Most 
theorists do not allow for the passage over the bridge of time, as it 
were, for changing circumstances which usually cannot be foreseen. 

Most of us believe, too, that there is a power outside ourselves 
whose workings we are unable to comprehend. I hope I have not 
given you the impression that all theories and theorists are bad and 
should be avoided. Nothing is further from my mind. What I wish 
to impress upon you is that you, as educators, have to be doubly 
alert to strive for the open mind and not be yourselves engulfed to 
the extent that you cannot point out to others all the issues involved. 
It is wise, too, to remember that there is a difference between 
education and wisdom. He who has the highest academic 
qualifications and the greatest theoretical knowledge may not be 
able to see the wood for the trees, whereas the practical man who 
has had to educate himself the hard way and wrestle with his own 
problems, may provide a fund of sound common sense which may 
be lacking in the pure student. 
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And now I can say a word or two as a layman looking at library 
services as distinct from those who man them. 

The first thing that strikes one is the outstanding work done by 
the National Library Service. There is not the slightest doubt about 
that and this country owes a very great deal to those who have 
pioneered and worked so hard to make this Service the success which 
it is today. It has introduced to thousands upon thousands of New 
Zealanders a new world of experience hitherto denied them. 
Departmental libraries are assuming increasing importance. University 
libraries have made amazing strides in recent years. Local body 
libraries are extending and they are increasing their influence on 
the community and gradually extending further into community life. 
Here let me pay tribute to Wellington City for their courageous 
attitude in changing to a free policy. Free public libraries have long 
been the policy of this Association, but it takes considerable courage 
to make a change when the public have been accustomed to another 
system. Christchurch, too, deserves a word of praise for the 
wonderful improvement made to the city library by the reconstruction 
work just completed. 

However, although considerable progress has undoubtedly been 
made in local body library work, it is very regrettable to have to 
record that there are very many local bodies in New Zealand which 
are as yet making little or no attempt to provide or even assist in 
providing a library service. First of all there are quite a number 
of boroughs adjoining the principal cities which seem quite prepared 
to allow those cities to carry the burden of the library service which 
is used, not only by residents of the city, but by those who live in 
the neighbouring boroughs. This non-co-operative attitude is having 
a deadening effect on library extension. 

When we look at the country districts we find the worst position 
applies to county councils. There are only three counties in New 
Zealand which are attempting anything in the way of library work. 
Now, I personally doubt whether a county could provide a service 
for itself. However, I do consider that counties should take their 
place alongside other local bodies in contributing to a library service. 
I feel sure that, if a county co- operated with the boroughs within its 
boundaries, a reasonable service could be worked out, especially 
with the assistance of the National Library Service. There is a need 
for a pooling of resources in a sparsely populated country like ours, 
and that can only be done by a co-operative effort amongst local 
bodies themselves. The alternative of compulsion from above is 
repugnant to most New Zealanders. That is a matter to which our 
Local Authorities Section should give some consideration. 

What then of the future? Dare we attempt to build our dwelling 
on the bridge, as it were, or must we not keep moving, and, if so, in 
what direction. 
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I was hoping we would have had the report of Miss Miriam 
rompkins for discussion at this Conference. We, as an Association, 
were very fortunate that Miss Tompkins undertook to come to this 
country and study our problems. Quite apart from the value which 
her report will have, I am sure that I am expressing your sentiments 
when I say that we were all stimulated by her presence here and 
the very friendly discussions and talks which we had with her. 

As this may be the only opportunity which I shall have, I should 
like to express one or two random thoughts, mainly as a basis for 
discussion. You will all have considered the various alternatives 
that present themselves, such as extension along the present lines, 
more unified control through the National Library Service, or 
decentralization on a regional basis. I think there is one question 
which we have first to decide. That is: What is the function of 
the libraries as we visualize them in the future? Are they to be 
restricted mainly to be suppliers of books and information, or are 
they to extend their influence and take an active part in the cultural 
life of the community? The answer to this seems to have a large 
bearing on the major issue of future development. In the USA the 
tendency is for libraries to take an increasing part in the life of the 
community. The same trend is also apparent in this country and 
would no doubt have been greater had staff and accommodation 
permitted. In Dunedin, with which I am of course most familiar, 
contact has been made with many societies which now hold meetings 
in the Library, and considerable use has been made of films in 
connection with these meetings. Musical appreciation sessions have 
also been undertaken in conjunction with the record library. Similar 
activity is being undertaken in other centres. If this is to be the 
future function of a library, and it can be justified on the basis that 
practically all cultural activities are based on books, films and 
records, then future development must tie in with this programme. 
If cultural activities are to be undertaken, then obviously such 
activities must be extended to country districts as well as the 
principal cities. I think that any such programme under the present 
setup would be extremely difficult. Does this not then suggest some 
type of regional co-ordination of all libraries within a certain area? 

The precedent for this would be the present organization of adult 
education, with which libraries would have to work very closely. 
If this proposal does come up for serious consideration I hope you 
will consider two things. Firstly, that there is little hope of such 
a plan being adopted or even considered unless the present libraries 
are allowed to retain in large measure their autonomy and identity, 
and, secondly, that the existing library committees should be retained 
to govern their own particular libraries. Work undertaken voluntarily 
is one of the highest forms of community endeavour, and every 
opportunity should be seized to make use of such persons wherever 
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possible. Such Committees tend also to be more in touch with 
public opinion than academic bodies, and that is an important factor 
in the operation of such a programme. Any regional organization 
would need to be over and above existing libraries, supplementing 
them and co-ordinating them into a composite service, while its 
governing body would need to include some representative of local 
libraries. 

It is interesting to consider where our Councils of Adult 
Education would fit into any such scheme. If libraries are to 
undertake an extension of cultural activities this question will assume 
considerable importance. In the USA libraries are obviously 
performing many of the functions undertaken in New Zealand by 
adult education, although many American libraries do work in 
conjunction with university extension services. The declared policy 
of this Association, I understand, is that the library should provide 
the supplies for adult education, including books, plays, films, 
records, art prints and so on. Supplies therefore become a prime 
consideration. If this is correct, then surely we have placed the 
cart before the horse in New Zealand, because there is a long way 
to go to provide adequate supplies to support even the present adult 
education programme. It is a tribute to those in adult education 
that they have been able to accomplish so much with the material 
available. Apart from the question of supplies, I feel that adult 
education needs further contacts with the community. I am sure 
that an adequate library service could provide not only the necessary 
supplies of material for the adult educator but also functional 
contacts through which far better and more satisfactory work could 
be accomplished. No matter which course future developments may 
take, it will be necessary to maintain the very closest liaison with 
adult education, and that would be difficult unless it were done 
regionally as well as nationally. 

If you have gained anything from the first part of this address, 
you will have retained an open mind with which to pull the latter 
part to pieces. And this is as it should be, because, as I previously 
pointed out, my remarks are largely intended merely to provoke 
thought and discussion on the subject. 

And now it is time I was concluding, which reminds me of the 
candidate delivering an impassioned appeal to the electors—he said 
‘I speak too for those as yet unborn’, when a voice from the rear 

called out ‘If you don’t hurry up, they'll be here.’ 

Well, I have placed you on the bridge of life, as it were. I have 
also placed the library services on the bridge, all that remains is 
to place myself there. What makes life most interesting? Surely 
it is the contacts that we make with our fellow men. My association 
with everyone connected with libraries has been one of the most 
interesting and stimulating that I have experienced. I deem it a 
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great privilege to have served on the Council of this Association 
and also a signal honour to have been your President during the 
last twelve months. I have learned much, and if, in return, I have 
been able to accomplish something, even in a small way, for the 
library service, then I am indeed very happy. My special thanks 
go to my friend our Honorary Secretary, Mr Alley, to Miss Fleming, 
Miss Bibby and all the members of the Council for their help and 
encouragement. A special word of appreciation should go to the 
Standing Executive Committee in Wellington, which has to deal 
with a number of problems between Council meetings. 

Library service is approaching an interesting stage in its 
development, and in some ways I would have liked to have taken 
some part in it. However, the citizens of Dunedin have in their 
wisdom decreed otherwise, so I perforce must keep moving along 
the bridge and make room for others who will bring new ideas and 
fresh stimuli. I shall always continue to watch the development of 
this Association with interest, and I wish it every success in the 
future. 


THE UNESCO 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CONFERENCE & ITS NEW 
ZEALAND IMPLICATIONS 


A. G. BAGNALL 


In this talk I propose to discuss the recommendations of the Unesco 
conference on the improvement of bibliographical services held in 
Paris last year, with particular reference to New Zealand publications, 
their preservation and bibliographical control. This conference, at 
which New Zealand was represented by Miss M. P. Parsons, was the 
culmination of two years’ planning and investigation“ by a joint 
Library of Congress and Unesco committee. This Committee in its 
report had listed certain requirements of organization and publication 
which should be met in every country if its publications were to be 
conveniently recorded and available. 

Before examining these recommendations in detail, let us look 
briefly at the New Zealand scene. Here the United Kingdom and 


Paper read at the NZLA Conference, Palmerston North, May 1951. Mr 
Bagnall is Librarian, National Library Centre, NLS. 
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the United States together provide the bulk of our reading matter. 
27,000 different titles were published in those two countries last 
year, of which not less than 15,000 were bought by libraries in New 
Zealand. As against this, some 300 books and pamphlets were 
published in this country or were published overseas dealing with 
New Zealand. New Zealand books form only a fraction of the 
circulating stock of a public library, although, from National Library 
Service experience, the request demand is much greater and subject 
requests take a still greater proportion of time—and quite rightly so. 
It is still regrettably possible for a resident of this country to be 
considered well-read although he or she may never have opened a 
New Zealand book. Whether this is a blessing of the English tongue 
or the price of our economic dependency is perhaps a better theme 
for the Writers’ Conference than this. 

The point is that the recording of this material automatically forms 
part of a nation’s bibliographical responsibility. We need our union 
catalogues and our union lists to give us its location. It is desirable 
to go beyond this and provide select lists of the more important 
current or otherwise available books for the information of the general 
reader or the research worker. The administration of _ this 
bibliographical control is the subject of certain general resolutions 
of the Unesco conference. 

What are these general resolutions? You will agree that there 
is little point in going through these recommendations merely in a 
mood of self-congratulation. It is very nice to find that we are 
doing what someone else considers we should be doing, but it is 
better to find that in such matters a standard has been laid down 
for the organization of library and bibliographical resources by which 
the achievements of the Association can be appraised, or in an 
emergency defended. The first recommends the establishment of a 
national planning body ‘to promote the development of 
bibliographical and information services, (ii) to stimulate research 
in the field of bibliographic methodology and to serve as a clearing 
house of information about research completed and research in 
progress in this field, (iii) to co-ordinate effort, and assist in the 
determination of priorities, and (iv) to act as a link with 
inter-national bodies concerned with the planning of bibliographical 
and information services.’ Well here, as most of you will be aware, 
we have the Book Resources Committee of the New Zealand Library 
Association, which since 1941 has acted as the recommending body 
in bibliographical matters. The Book Resources Committee does this 
job in New Zealand. It is appointed by Council, to which it acts 
in an advisory capacity, and is composed entirely of librarians. It 
has occurred to me from time to time that the Committee might gain 
from the regular inclusion in its membership of one or two scientists 
or historians. The librarian is of course acting in trust for the 
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consumer, but it would seem that additional strength and fresh 
outlook could be obtained by the inclusion of some representatives 
of these interests. 
A parallel recommendation is that dealing with the establishment 
of a National Bibliographical Information Centre. Here, again, the 
corresponding New Zealand institution is the National Library 
Centre. The Centre, within limits, attempts the kind of job laid 
down by the three articles of the recommendation. It ‘will serve: 
(i) As the recognized Centre for all requests, not met elsewhere, 
for bibliographical information regarding the books and other 
recorded materials of its own and other countries. 

(ii) To put enquirers, when necessary, into touch with other (e.g. 
specialized) sources of bibliographical information. 

(iii) As the centre for international bibliographical enquiries.’ 

The Unesco report goes on to state that the National 
Bibliographical Information Services should be accompanied by 
development of specialized agencies in various subjects. ‘For 
example the formation of Central Scientific Information Services will 
be useful in some countries . . . Similar specialized services may 
with advantage be developed in . . . the social sciences.’ The 
report suggests that these agencies should not limit their attention 
to published material but should embrace sources of unpublished 
information and research projects. In the first category it would 
seem that the logical place for such an information centre in the 
field of fundamental and applied science in New Zealand would be 
the Information Section and Library of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Some difficulties would probably need to be 
clarified before it became fully effective, e.g. the fact that there 
are sciences in which the department is not interested, or in which 
its interest is temporary and only for the duration of a particular 
project. Liaison between the universities and the museums would 
be necessary in such an organization. 

In the social sciences, a suggestion has been put forward that 
the Census and Statistics Department should act as a repository and, 
presumably, an information centre for governmental research projects 
in that field. 

While this is not purely a library problem, it does seem that 
there are many outside the public service who are undertaking 
research in the social sciences which would not be covered by this 
rather limited proposal. In the Universities much work in this field 
is being done, and provision for its recording would need to be made 
in any comprehensive information centre. 

A further Conference recommendation, dealing with inter-library 
co-operation, states that the Bibliographical Centre should be 
equipped with any necessary union catalogues. The active steps 
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being taken in New Zealand to complete the Union Catalogue of the 
non-fiction holdings of the major libraries by microfilm and _ to 
publish a Union List of Serials in this context need only be mentioned. 

The establishment of a national library of copyright deposit is 
met here, of course, by the General Assembly Library, which receives 
two copies of every work published in New Zealand in terms of the 
New Zealand Copyright Act. 

The last general recommendation of the Conference was for 
adequate professional training and for the establishment of 
appropriate library schools. 


Tue Recorp Or New ZEALAND PUBLICATION 


We now at last by a devious route come to that microcosm of 
the world of print, the New Zealand publication, not only however 
of print, but of all forms of record, music, maps, audio-visual 
material. This elusive fraction, perhaps all the more precious 
because it is our own, will be examined both from the standpoint 
of the Unesco categories and from the point of view of preservation 
and in some cases complete listing. Preservation is not discussed 
explicitly in the Unesco report, but it is implicit in the whole 
approach. It is obviously not desirable to list without preserving, 
and it is only time consuming to preserve without listing. That this 
factor of preservation has long been a fundamental policy of the 
General Assembly Library and to a quantitatively lesser extent of 
other libraries such as Turnbull and Hocken does not lessen the 
necessity to reiterate it now. The marginal material of today is the 
research and reference material of to-morrow. It will be salutary 
to examine the wreck of the past and see where we have got to, 
so that these mistakes can be avoided and, if possible, steps taken 
to fill existing gaps. 

The basic rule is that all material without exception should be 
kept somewhere by some library in this country. The modern ease 
of printed production, despite paper shortages and the ability of 
any crank who, with the minimum of leisure and cash to pay the 
printer, can produce a book or pamphlet proving that the Weka 
Pass cave drawings were put there by the lost ten tribes or that 
he alone possesses the key to world peace, does not invalidate this 
rule. Time in any case has enough hazards—a force eight shake 
on the Hutt fault line, or even a minor ‘A’ bomb in front of Richard 
Seddon’s statue before Parliament Buildings, will leave the future 
little enough to scrabble over in Hocken or the Auckland museum, 
apart from a stock loss of some 400,000 books. Every bit of print 
has a varying range in sociological significance. It does not need 
to be kept in expensive city premises so long as it is somewhere. 

What is the position to-day? The report has laid down that ‘A 
General National Bibliography of all books’ and pamphlets published 
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and on sale in each country, including published theses and academic 
publications, and government publications of public interest as well 
as a Bibliogaphy of books and pamphlets published but not on 
sale’ be published. Here currently the situation is under control 
although not entirely satisfactory. As you are aware, the General 
Assembly Library publishes monthly and in an annual cumulation 
a list of the publications it receives under the Copyright Act, while 
the National Library Service issues cards for books and pamphlets 
both in New Zealand and overseas de: ling with New Zealand. It 
was, I admit, with some trepidation that the National Centre set 
about ‘a preparation of a national bibliography which began very 
simply by the cumulation of Copyright List entries from 1933/4 
largely for our own use for requests at National Library Service, 
with the later addition of hundreds of entries from other sources. 
One might say that surely the Turnbull Library Catalogue printed 
and suitably edited would do the job. In this context, the very 
cursory checking of the Union catalogue microfilm we have copied 
is proving interesting. For example, the letters B and C of the 
Auckland Public Libraries catalogue were checked against the very 
incomplete author file of the national bibliography. For the letter 
B, 34 new titles were obtained, only six of which were in the Turnbull 
Library, in the letter C the same number of new titles, 34, was 
obtained, of which 17 were held neither by General Assembly nor 
Turnbull. Of course there could well be, and most probably are, 
100 items in the same sequence of the Turnbull catalogue not in the 
Auckland Public Libraries, but I labour this point a little to 
emphasize that the great national collections, rich as they undoubtedly 
are, do not in any way approach completeness. There is a minor 
point here, a matter of opinion, that in New Zealand each of the 
metropolitan centres should aim at completeness in the field of books 
and pamphlets. There should be in each centre one library where any 
New Zealand book or pamphlet can be consulted or, ideally, from 
which it can be borrowed. 


The second current bibliography recommended by the Conference 
is that of a bibliography of books and pamphlets published but not 
on sale. This definition includes privately printed books as well as 
much local material such as school jubilees and some reports or 
economic reviews by large companies. There would not be more 
than a dozen privately printed books or pamphlets a year published 
in New Zealand, although they often contain highly important 
material, and, in cases such as Hay’s Annandale Past and Present 
and Courage’s Lights and Shades of Old Colonial Life, are sought 
after by librarians and others for years. I know of several from one 
region alone which are not in any library in the country. 
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The fact is that these publications are difficult to chase and 
time-consuming in correspondence, to say nothing of the probability 
that their receipt by the General Assembly Library in terms of the 
Copyright Act is by no means obligatory. 


NEWSPAPER AND GENERAL INDEXES 

The next recommendation covers something which is being done 
reasonably _ satisfactorily, namely the publishing of an index to 
important articles in periodicals, including newspapers. Newspapers, 
as you know, are not included in the Index, and, even supposing 
there were agreement about what was important, it would be most 
difficult to arrange national coverage of newspapers in this way. 
You will be aware of the only published newspaper index in New 
Zealand, that of the Northern Advocate, while the General Assembly 
Library is maintaining a full current index of the Dominion. The 
Index to New Zealand Periodicals, now covering some 56 periodicals, 
annuals and conference proceedings, should give all important 
general articles in the periodicals covered and should list any material 
of scientific, sociological or historical significance. If you don't 
think it does that, let us know. 

A suggestion has been made that the Index, in addition to listing 
periodical articles should include in similar form the annual New 
Zealand output of books and pamphlets. One would then have in 
the covers of one volume a complete author and subject approach 
to the whole New Zealand output of books, pamphlets and periodical 
articles. This proposal requires investigation, and, although it would 
mean increasing the size of the Index by one sixtl allowing three 
entries for each title, it would undoubtedly increase its sales value. 

Maps and Atlases. Currently the Copyright List includes all 
maps it receives, while the Lands and Survey Department has 
recently published a comprehensive list of maps on sale. Librarians 
are still a bit uncertain about maps, and in many cases are doubtful 
whether they really should form part of a library’s resources. There 
should, however, be little doubt about their desirability in public 
libraries, apart from the necessity of maps of special kinds in research 
and university libraries. Storage is the problem. Bibliographically, 
apart from the need for current complete listing, there should be 
some selective listing of the best available for specific areas and 
purposes. The Harris Guide gives this information in part, but there 
is not sufficient information about special features, nor, even with the 
supplement we are preparing, is publication sufficiently frequent to 
catch up with this. 

The most serious lack in this field is any attempt at a national 
bibliography of maps published in the past. Historians, geographers, 
botanists and others have all hunted through the literature and the 
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time-consuming records of the Lands and Survey Department. The 
facility in fact with which one can get a photostat of a Lands and 
Survey map is matched by the difficulty with which one finds the 
map in the first place. In listing adequately unpublished and 
manuscript as well as published maps of this country, there is a 
life-time job for some geographically minded librarian. The Lands 
and Survey Department should in any case be urged to make a 
start with all maps prepared before 1870. 


Musical Works. Here again the Copyright Act List features the 
one or two works it receives, although we are assured by an expert 
in the field that many more works appear than are listed. As there 
is a session of conference on this subject no further comment is 
needed now. 


Audio-visual Materials. Musical recordings, as one branch of 
this division, have been considered in another context. Films and 
film strips are the special responsibility of the National Film library. 
There would seem, however, to be roo.a for closer co-operation in 
the listing of material becoming currentlv available. The Audio-Visual 
Committee no doubt has this well under control. There is one 
aspect of this question which is of interest to the historian rather 
than to the librarian, and that is the extent to which early New 
Zealand films are acquired by the National Film library—not only 
commercial and government films, but good private films, of which 
an increasingly large number are taken. The Turnbull Library has 
indeed built up a magnificent collection of photographs, but this 
gap still exists. Again, the historian of the future, writing of the 
present age, should have an inestimable advantage over his 
predecessors: he should be able to hear recordings of events or 
speeches. The biographer will be able to hear the voice of his 
subject. Will he? I wonder how much of this material, how much 
of the cut and thrust of parliamentary debate goes into the archives 
of the Broadcasting Service? 


Unpublished theses and dissertations. This is a university 
responsibility which is being met by the publication of a list of theses 
submitted since 1928. A provisional list without index and arranged 
by year has already been issued in mimeographed form. Deposit 
has only recently been made obligatory. 


Local government publications. Beyond the inevitable series of 
annual reports there is little general publication of this kind in New 
Zealand. Currently, the General Assembly Library meets the 
responsibility of keeping and acquiring these. For the past, again, 
there are the same gaps as occur in other fields and the only hope 
of finding early material would be through the bodies themselves 
where they still exist. 
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Directory of periodicals and newspapers currently published. 
The General Assembly Library from time to time publishes lists of 
both periodicals and newspapers which it receives. There is also 
the Post Office list of papers registered for transmission, which dates 
well back into the last century. Here we are brought up against this 
problem of survival and preservation in the most acute form. In 
the Union List of Serials approximately 1200 New Zealand periodicals 
are included. This figure is very approximate, for we have not had 
time to count them, but is somewhere near the mark. The most 
important of these of general interest have survived intact. Among 
those of the second degree of interest there has been a_ heavy 
mortality. Numerous examples could be given—Wellington Prices 
Current, educational journals, church magazines of major 
denominations. The losses have been even higher among those of 
the third degree of importance, such as minor literary journals and 
local material. 

The number which have perished without leaving anything 
beyond the name can only be estimated. One comes across sporadic 
references to some of these in e: uly newspaper files; in a very short 
time we recently compiled from various sources a list of 150 not 
held in any library, of which few were of purely local interest. The 
critic might claim that the absolute loss was slight—that we have 
sloughed off some rubbish we could well afford to spare. This is a 
narrow view of the responsibility of libraries in this matter and of 
the value of the titles as an index to current opinion. Again, we 
have not merely to list but to preserve; it is not enough to depend 
on the publishing bodies, even when they are nation-wide 
institutions, to keep this material. 

Much the same story can be told of newspapers. Here the work 
of the General Assembly Library and of Dr Scholefield in rescuing 
back files has been outstanding. On the latest figures I have, 20 of 
the 108 newspapers currently received by General Assembly Library 
are bound; the balance are left to local initiative to preserve, in 
many cases at the direct instigation of the General Assembly Library. 
Until more satisfactory provision for housing is made, the library 
clearly cannot do more. Ideally, however, one complete file should 
be preserved nationally as well as locally. Until microfilming can be 
systematically extended to all single runs, their precarious existence 
will have to remain an inevitable hazard. The survival pattern from 
an area in which I am working at the present time is typical. In 
the seven major centres of the Wairarapa I have a note of at least 
twenty newspapers published from 1867 to the present time. Of 
these, complete or relatively complete files exist for five, two are 
incomplete, three are represented by odd numbers only, and I have 
the names of ten more, in some cases quite a lot of information about 
them, but that is all. So one can see that from the point of national 
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preservation and national bibliography the position is not very 
satisfactory. 

That is the situation in detail. What are the conclusions? The 
obvious general one that we should press on and do better what is 
being attempted and cover what is not being attempted at all. The 
Association should lend weight to the representations of libraries 
whose space and staff needs do not permit these tasks to be done 
at the standard recommended. 


Specifically: 
1. Attempts should be made to ensure complete coverage of all 
New Zealand books and pamphlets. 


2. Consideration should be given to the best means of providing 
full annual cumulations with subject indexing of all New 
Zealand publications. 

3. Steps should be taken to ensure that one master file of all 


newspapers is kept in a_ reasonably fire-proof building 
somewhere in the country. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG 
WELLINGTON LIBRARIES 


Working paper & comments prepared 
for NZLA Committee 


The question of co-operation among Wellington libraries can be 
considered from two angles: firstly, as a study of a typical metropolitan 
area which shares certain problems with three other centres, and secondly. 
as a unique library region by reason of the concentration of national and 
departmental libraries with both local and national responsibilities. 

The first approach, which raises some national issues of importance 
such as the provision of music library service and drama sets, liaison with 
adult education and more effective co-operation with the National Film 
Library, would clarify much, particularly from the public library 
standpoint. The second approach, from NZLA Paper 1950/34*, which I 
have read as convener of this committee, and from Council discussion, 
would seem, however, to be the one with which the committee should 
primarily deal. It is agreed that, so far as they come within the scope 


*Paper 1950/34 is the fuller explanation provided by the Palmerston North Branch 
of its recommendation that a committee be set up to study certain libraries (see New 
Zealand Libraries 14:123 Je ’51). It has not been published. 


This paper was prepared by Mr A. G. Bagnall, Librarian, National Library Centre, 
for the Committee on Co-operation Among Wellington Libraries, was submitted by 
the committee to Council, and was approved by Council for publication in New 


Zealand Libraries. 
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of this committee, full consideration should be given to the matters 
mentioned under the first heading, but the full implications of the 
Palmerston North discussion should be met and should form the main 
section of the committee’s work. This provisional working paper has 
accordingly been prepared with this basic consideration in mind. 

A second point should also be clarified. In the committee’s terms of 
reference it is stated that the report is to be on the ‘degree of co-operation 
and co-ordination . . . with a view to the formulation of Association 
policy’. It is not seen, firstly, how the committee can discuss the degree 
of co-operation, the existence of more or less co-operation, without bearing 
in mind some ultimate standard, nor, secondly, how the Association can 
be expected to formulate a policy without considering what this committee 
or Council itself interprets the present degree of co-operation to be. This 
point may seem laboured, but, if the report is to be more than a 
statement that some libraries lend books to and consult with other 
libraries before purchasing, just what is involved in the terms of 
reference should be faced. 

A rapid survey shows that the degree of co-operation existing between 
government libraries is closer than that between non-government libraries 
and for this reason it is proposed tentatively to divide the paper into two 
divisions: firstly, the headings with comments under which it is suggested 
co-operation among non-government libraries and between non-governmert 
and government libraries in general be examined, and, secondly, the 
corresponding situation among government libraries. It is proposed to 
review the situation briefly for both groups under the following headings: 

Acquisition 
(i) Subject specialization and informal subject coverage 
(ii) Order routines 

Cataloguing 

Service 

Participation in Association bibliographical projects, e.g. Union 
Catalogue, Union List of Serials, interlibrary loan. 


2. CO-OPERATION AMONG NON-GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND 
BETWEEN NON-GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 
IN GENERAL 


The principal non-government libraries are the City of Wellington 
Public Libraries, Victoria University College, the Dominion Museum, and 
society libraries such as the Royal Society, the Wellington Branch of the 
Royal Society, the Polynesian Society, the Wellington Law Society, etc 


(a) (i) Acquisition: Subject specialization and subject coverage. No 
formal scheme of subject specialization yet links either Wellington or New 
Zealand libraries. Through varying function and responsibility some 
division of subjects has developed, and there is occasional consultation 
between libraries of this group in acquisition (e.g. Royal Society—Victoria 
College?). The extent to which any more systematic co-operation should 
be encouraged is a matter for this committee. In serials, however, an 
opportunity exists for some elimination of overlapping and completion of 
sets between the Royal Society, the Polynesian Society and the Dominion 
Museum, while possible co-ordination of exchanges and reduction in 
duplication might enrich the common store of holdings. There is, for 
example, the closest possible co-ordination between Polynesian Society 
exchanges and Alexander Turnbull Library buying because of virtually 
joint administration, but it is possible that more could be done by these 
four libraries. 
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(ii) Order routines. Co-operation in order routines, which depends on 
common administrative and financial responsibility, does not exist within 
this group, nor would it seem at present practicable to make any proposal. 


(b) Cataloguing. As above, except for National Centre New Zealand 
cards, which in this small field amounts to a form of co-operative 
cataloguing. The whole question of regional co-operative ordering and 
cataloguing on a regional basis is one which could well be examined, 
if not by this committee, then in some other context. 


(c) Service. The committee may wish to record examples of 
co-operation in service between non-government libraries generally. 
Remarks on co-operation between government libraries and others are in 
section 2 (d) below. Some aspects of library service in which the 
committee may wish to make some recommendations are as follows: 

a. Music library service. 

b. National Film Library. 

c. Provision of drama sets. 

d. Liaison with adult education. 


(d) Participation in Association bibliographical projects. The two major 
libraries, WU and WP, participate fully in these projects and carry a very 
full share of interloan responsibility. The point which has been made 
before in this context, and should be lwo in the report, is that all 
major Wellington libraries, government and non-government, have for 
many years participated actively in inter-library loan. By reason of their 
resources and the fact that inter-library loan is centralized through 
Wellington for material the location of which is not known, the 
Association is indebted to participating libraries for this very substantial 
assistance. This lending has been principally for libraries outside 
Wellington, although a certain amount of direct traffic does exist. 

The holdings of a number of society libraries have been recorded in 
the Union List of Serials, e.g. WR, WRW, WPo, and it is probable thai 
arrangements could be made to have book holdings included in the Union 
Catalogue. The position of private societies’ holdings is naturally 
somewhat delicate, but in the case of learned as distinct from professional 
bodies, an approach by the Association has usually met with the fullest 
co-operation by the societies concerned. Professional bodies such as Law 
Societies and branches of the British Medical Association are differently 
placed, but even here it is possible that some measure of co-operation for 
research purposes may ultimately be obtained. 


2. CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 


A much higher degree of co-operation than in the first division is 
possible between government libraries. It is suggested that the matter 
be considered under the following headings: 

i. Co-operation between the three national collections, WGa, 
WTu and WCI1. 

ii. Co-operation between WC1 and the libraries of government 
departments. ' 

iii. Co-operation between libraries of government departments. 


i. Co-operation between the three national collections. 

(a) (i) Subject specaillization. WGa is the national exchange repository 
for the official publications of Commonwealth countries, the copyright 
depository library for New Zealand publications, and buys widely in law, 
political science and sociology. WTu buys widely in historical bibliography, 
English literature and Oceania, including New Zealand material. WCl 
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does likewise in current bibliography and library administration, besides 
systematically filling gaps in national holdings for which there may be 
future demand, as revealed by Book Resources checks. Duplication in 
acquisition exists in several subjects, and could not be eliminated without 
change in the administrative policies of the libraries concerned. 

(ii) Order routines. WGa buys all its material independently. 
Periodicals and new books for WTu are bought by WC1 in accordance 
with the provisions of the scheme for central ordering for Government 
Devartments. WTu buys second-hand books at auction in New Zealand 
for WC1 and Government Departments purchasing through it. 


(b) Cataloguing. Except for occasional consultation of neighbouring 
catalogues or printed bibliographies and catalogues, no co-operation exists 
in the cataloguing of stock. WGa co-operates with WCI in the preparation 
of printed cards by supplying lists and lending some of the books to bs 
catalogued. 


(c) Service. WGa is primarily the legislative reference library, but 
provides reference facilities for students and inter-sessional borrowing 
privileges for readers on the nomination of a MP. WTu is a reference 
library in the fields of historical bibliography, English literature, maritime 
literature, and Oceania, including New Zealand material, without borrowing 
facilities except in special cases. It is the policy of WC1 to work through 
other libraries as far as possible, and no direct reference or lending service 
is given to Wellington residents. 


(d) Association bibliographical projects. A high degree of co-operation 
exists here, and the comments on inter-library loan made in section 1 (e) 
above apply here also. 


It is suggested that the committee consider the question of any 
additional co-operation between these libraries, further reference to which 
is made in section 3 (c) below. 


ii. Co-operation between WC1 and the libraries of Government 
Departments. 

Since 1947, under direction of the Public Service Commission ond 
Treasury, the libraries of government departments which are financed 
from the Consolidated Fund have ordered all books and_ periodicals 
purchased in New Zealand and overseas through the National Library 
Service. Provision is made in the National Library Service book 
purchasing estimates to cover this expenditure. Periodicals are received 
direct by the requesting department, but books are received at WCl, 
checked, a Union Catalogue record made where necessary, and in certain 
cases a catalogue card sent with the books to the department. A reference 
service is also given to departments by WCl, which supplies accession 
lists of books and vertical file material. 

While the introduction of this scheme arose in part from a 
recommendation of an Association Committee on National 7 ll Service 
which in 1944 recommended that a national centre should be responsible 
for centralized book ordering available to all Government libraries and 
departments, with centralized cataloguing facilities similarly available, its 
introduction and its continuation, however, are matters of government 
policy. The central ordering aspect of the scheme has been criticized 
by some of the larger departments, where since the war the appointment 
of fully trained staff has enabled them to function efficiently. From the 
Association viewpoint, however. it has meant that an actual title record 
of most significant departmental acquisitions is obtained automatically for 
both Union Catalogue and Union List of Serials, thereby enhancing the 
potential reference resources of the library system. 
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(a) (i) Subject specialization. Among departments specialization of 
function automatically ensures specialization in acquisition. There are 
nevertheless a number of subjects of common interest to departments 
which, while having differing responsibilities, nevertheless require a wide 
range of common library material, e.g. Department of Agriculture and 
DSIR in agriculture. There is often consultation in acquisition, but a 

ertain measure of duplication is unavoidable. It is possible for WCI1, 
with the records of departmental acquisition available, to decide at once 
on its own acquisition policy in marginal cases, and to suggest to 
departments where items being ordered could possibly be borrowed. 

(ii) Order routines. As mentioned above, departments financed from 
the Consolidated Fund order through WCl. The more important 
departments excluded from this provision are Post and Telegraph, Railways, 
Broadcasting and Public Trust. 


(b) Cataloguing. Most of the books ordered pass through the Catalogue 
Department of WC1, where Union Catalogue cards and draft cards for 
the department concerned are prepared. The Order Section has records 

all periodical subscriptions paid by WC1, from which titles can be 
included in the Union List. 


(c) Service. Extensive loans of books are made, and borrowing or 
behalf of departments is undertaken by WC1 as part of the departmental 
reference service. 

(d) Association bibliographical projects. As mentioned above, current 
records for Union Catalogue and Union List are obtainable automi itically. 
Many of the larger departments have supplied records of periodical 
holdings for the Union List and supply Union Catalogue cards for back 
material. Departments are most helpful in lending material not elsewhere 
obtainable. The critical shortage of government library accommodation 
in Wellington has meant, particularly in the past, that unique mate rial 
has been disposed of after a lapse of time, and, as far as is at present 
possible, steps are taken to stay destruction. 


iii. Co-operation between libraries of government departments. 


Both informally, as well as arising from departmental policy, many 
examples of direct association of departmental libraries could be given. 
Much day-to-day consultation on reference queries and acquisition takes 
place between departments of similar interests. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY CENTRE 


Since it is stated in the letter before Council that the National Centre, 
‘although it had done good work in the past, might not in the future 
be justified,’ it would seem appropriate for the committee to comment on 
this statement. The functions of the Centre to-day are as follows 

a. To act as the national bibliographical centre and currently maintain 
Union Catalogue, Union List of Serials, Index to New Zealand 
Periodicals, etc., and to co-ordinate the operation of inter-library 
loan. 

b. To undertake any special task involving the book resources of the 
country which the Association through the Book Resources 
Committee may consider necessary. 


c. The Librarian, National Centre, is responsible for the 
administration of the professional work of the Order, Catalogue 
and Reference Sections of the National Library Service 
Headquarters and for the operation of the departmental library 
scheme. 
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It is not clear which of the Centre’s activities were included in the 
statement quoted above, but it will be recalled that the Centre was 
established as the result of a recommendation by the Association. In the 
1944 Committee report on the National Library Service, the Wellington 
responsibilities of the Centre were set down, and development has 
broadly followed those lines. 

The general trend overseas is for the development of national 
bibliographic centres whose functions fortunately are generally narrower 
than is the case in New Zealand. However, despite persistent shortage of 
staff, the co-operation of institutions and librarians both in Wellington and 
elsewhere has enabled something to be achieved. Greater co-ordination 
could be obtained only by one of the following: 

a. National Centre functions ‘a’ and ‘b’ being taken over by some 

other library. 

b. The Centre being attached to some other library. 

c. The Centre functioning as a unit in a National Library building 

with either WGa or WTu. 

a. Experience has shown the desirability of combining national 
bibliographical functions in one place, and to divide up these responsibilities 
would, it is submitted, result in confusion, apart from any question of 
whether other libraries would wish to assume these duties. 

b. Historically the Centre was started with the National Library 
Service, which has provided accommodation and some staff for activities 
for several years. Some aspects of the Centre’s work could be carried 
out more speedily and efficiently with closer access to either WGa or WTu, 
but no advantage is seen in any more administrative change. 

c. The question of a National Library building has wider implications 
than the best location for a national centre, but is one on which the 
committee could well express an opinion in the light of developments in 
the twelve years since the proposal was last raised. It would, in fact, 
seem to be vital to any proposals, other than on matters of comparatively 
minor importance, for greater co-ordination among Wellington libraries. 


THE YOUNG GIRL 


G. B. BERTRAM 


Mr Bertram is Librarian-in-charge, CLS, Palmerston North. The convener 
of the Fiction Committee, who saw this article before publication, writes: 
“Very broadly the questions raised by Mr Bertram have been anticipated 
in such examples of liberal reasoning as Judge Woolsey’s verdict clearing 
James Joyce’s Ulysses in 1933, and, more recently, in a statement by Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, as Attorney-General, disallowing prosecution against 
the publisher of The Naked and the Dead. Interesting and more specific 
comment on these questions was made in 1949 by Philadelphia’s Judge 
Curtis Bok, when clearing nine contemporary novels of alleged obscenity. 
The 53-page judgement, said by the Saturday Review of Literature to have 
“added an arch to the shaking temple of liberty,” contained the following 
opinions: “I believe that the consensus of preference today is for disclosure 
and not stealth, for frankness and not hypocrisy, and for public and not 
secret distribution. That in itself is a moral code ... Who can define 
the clear and present danger to the community that arises from reading a 
book? If we say it is that the reader is young and inexperienced and 
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incapable of resisting the sexual temptations that the book may present 
to him, we put the entire reading public at the mercy of the adolescent 
mind and of those adolescents who do not have the expected advantages 
of home influence, school training, or religious teaching. Nor can we sav 
into how many such hands the book may come ... If the argument be 
applied to the general public, the situation becomes absurd, for then no 
publicatio n is safe...” Citing his own three daughters, Judge Bok said, 
“] should prefer that my own daughters meet the facts of the world in 
my library than behind a neighbour’s barn, for I can face the adversary 
there directly ... By the time a girl is old enough to read them, she 
will have learned the biological facts of life and the words that go with 
them.” For the librarian, obviously, there is no single answer to this 
recurrent problem. General principles of NZLA censorship policy, “with 
a view to offering support to the individual librarian,” are set out in 
Mr C. S. Perry’s report in New Zealand Libraries, June, 1949.’ 

I Met her early in my brief career as a Field Librarian. The library 
exchange was due next morning, but I arrived outside the hotel just 
before six o'clock. As I was moving rapidly across the footpath an 
old man, the librarian, looked at the van, looked at me, and held me 
with a pale eye while he said, all in one breath, “You're early this 
time last time the van was here it left three books that were vile and 
obscene I couldn’t give those to a young girl.’ 


This was my second meeting with the young girl. A week or 
so earlier a dear old soul at a B libri wry had talked of the cultural 
life she had known in England. Quite innocent of the pun she 
recalled, “Then I knew Rachel Swete Macnamara very well—there’s 
a sweet author; you can give her to a young girl with perfect safety.’ 

Then there was a librarian and his committee members who all 
complained about a book: ‘It doesn’t say anything right out indecent, 
you know, it does it by implying things.’ Each one of them had 
read it to make sure that it did imply things. When I checked the 
books they had chosen for their next issue I was able to point out 
that three of them, in the words of my specific instructions in regard 
to one of the titles, ‘contained passages which might offend the 
susceptibilities of some readers, and librarians should be cautioned 
against issuing the book to young people or readers known to have 
a distaste for such writing.’ They took them off the van, and when, 
a few months later, they returned them, they complained bitterly 
about the low moral tone of the books supplied to them. 

The traditional response to a ‘bad’ book still occurs. In a recent 
report of one of our field librarians is this: “As to the loss of this book, 
a member took it out and his wife read it and expressed herself so 
disgusted with it she burnt it.’ This is not the first such burning to 
come to my notice. 

It may be noted that the book is read through before the 
distressed reader takes action (burning, complaint or resignation from 
the library) in an attempt to shift the conviction of sin in reading 
on to the source of supply or the corrupt writer. 
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The elderly librarian is really earnest in his protection of the 
young girl. It is therefore distressing to have it on record that he 
himself once faced his Council as a purveyor of indecent publications. 
A Council member laid on the table a book which he had been 
appalled to find in the possession of a young girl and to have been 
purchased by the librarian, who thereupon tendered his resignation, 
though he put forward a defence which will have the sympathy of 
all librarians: ‘It is difficult to purchase books. Some years ago | 
bought a book for the library after reading a glowing review, but 
when I read it I found it was one of the worst in the library, and 
I had to destroy it.’ 

One librarian has just returned a book to our office with this 
specific statement: ‘It would appear that this book is quite unfit for 
issue as reference to chapter 10 and the lower half of page 220 will 
show.’ Naturally, this passage was at once searched for, and I 
must agree that it ‘might offend the susceptibilities of some readers.’ 
But is it, honestly, in its direct statement worse than would be the 
implications of the row of asterisks which would have placed the 
book out of question? 

If the young girl can be protected, if the young girl should be 
protected against unpleasant or realistic writing, what can or should 
be done about it? Who should take on the job? My resort in the 
field was to ask the librarians if they believed in censorship. All 
declared vehemently that censorship was hateful and wrong—but 
that certain books shouldn’t be allowed. 

What principle could be adopted if some books shouldn’t be 
allowed? Are certain words offensive—even if modified by their 
context or the current fashion of casual speech? Are certain things 
necessary in life but abominable if described by a writer? What 
if it is all done by implication? Should the more intelligent young 
girl who so easily and deplorably follows the implication need our 
protection while the simple literalist carries her own? Or can you 
argue that such intelligence, backed by knowledge so definitely 
implied in such intelligent apprehension, protects her youth from 
salacity? 


LIFE IN THESE UNITED 
STATES 


‘An ominous threat against freedom of expression’ is the heading of a 
recent editorial in the Publishers’ Weekly.* Seriously concerned over 
*159:876 F 10 ’51 (see also 159:869 F 10 ’51, 159:1047 F 24 ’51 and 
159:1135 Mr $ 51). 
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the disappointing sales of anti-communist books in the United States, 
the American Legion Monthly, in an eleven-page article, has charged 
that the American book trade is so riddled with communism that 
the reader is tricked into buying subtly subversive books, while 
anti-communist books get the silent treatment. ‘Why you buy books 
that sell Communism’, the article is headed, and it charges that the 
main agents of the ‘communist master plan’ are the book reviewers 
employed by the New York Times, Herald Tribune and Saturday 
Review of Literature, who play down ‘non-communist’ books a 
thus mislead booksellers into not stocking them. 

It would all seem very ridiculous if it were not so deadly serious, 
for this article has been circulated in reprint throughout the United 
States, read into the Congressional Record, and quoted with approval 
by newspapers and periodicals. It will hardly stimulate the sales of 
books ‘the commies have done their best to keep out of your hands’, 
but it may well prevent any serious critical appraisal of 
anti-communist books by reviewers without independent means of 
support. 

Already three prominent American publishers have felt the effects 
of this latest crusade against the book trade. Farrar, Strauss have 
been attacked for rejecting a book by ‘a repentant ex-communist’ 
after she refused to make some alterations to her text. The editor 
of the Chicago University Press has been dismissed for refusing to 
‘kill’ a book criticizing the handling of Japanese resettlement by the 
US Government, and finally William Sloane Associates were attacked 
over the air for publishing Max Lowenthal’s The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, a well documented history of the FBI which has just 
been reprinted in Britain by the Turnstile Press. 

‘You rats’ were the actual words used in reference to William 
Sloane Associates by Walter Winchell, who accused the firm of 
disloyalty because Mr Sloane’s brother-in-law had once been a 
Communist. Such guilt by association seems sufficient evidence in 
America to condemn a whole publishing firm. 


REVIEW 


SALA HANDBOOK 


South African Library Association Handbook of librarianship in 
South Africa. 1950. 10s. 

TwENTy-Two pages of this publication are taken up by a List of 

Members, 15 by a list of libraries, 48 by the Scheme of Examination 

and Syllabuses for the certificates and diploma of the Association, 

and 25 by a reading list on the syllabus. The remaining 26 of the 
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136 pages list office-bearers, publications of the Association, give the 
bare bones of a summary of South African library history, notes on 
legislation, etc. 

This is all useful information, and South African librarians are 
fortunate to have it available in hard covers. One wonders, however, 
whether it was really necessary, even in a land of strident nationalism, 
to reproduce almost the whole contents in Afrikaans, as well as 


English. J-P.S. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA 


Sir,—I have intended for some time to inform you of Library 
Association developments in Australia. My delay enables me to tell 
you that we now have a journal of our Association, called the 
Australian Library Journal, and under separate cover I am sending 
copies of the first issue and of our new Constitution, that is, the 
reconstitution of the Australian Institute of Librarians as the Library 
Association of Australia. 

I was interested in Mr O’Reilly’s statement in your issue for 
March, in which he says: ‘It has always been acknowledged that 
a Library Association comprising librarians alone would not achieve 
much. The backward position of Australia is felt to be largely due 
to the failure to constitute an association there . . . representing 
library authorities and other interested parties along with the practising 
librarians.’ In fact, Australia has had two Library Associations, on 
the standard model, before the present one: that which lasted from 
1896 to 1902, and that which was established in 1926 and had its 
last conference in 1933. 

My view, as set out in the article ‘From the Record for the 
Record’ in the first issue of our Journal, is that these Associations 
failed because of backward development in libraries, and not the 
reverse, that is, that Mr O'Reilly has the cart and the horse in reverse. 
He says, ‘ The Institute of Librarians has had a particularly slow and 
uphill fight.” In fact, the Institute did all with comparative ease and 
speed, in about ten years including the war, that it set out to do, 
which was to unite professional librarians throughout Australia, to 
raise their standards and status, and to set up a system of examinations 
and certification which has almost universal acceptance in Australia 
and which has, we think, higher standards than those of the 
corresponding system in Great Britain. The number of candidates 
who sat last June was 367. 
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The Institute has now reconstituted itself as an Association with 
lay and institutional members because of a belief that the free library 
principle and that of the trained librarian had been finally established 
in Australia by the work of the Free Library Movement and its own 
work, and that there is now a proper foundation of special and public, 
as well as the older State reference and University libraries, for an 
Association which will not be dependent, as the earlier ones were, on 
the old Mechanics’ Institutes and their caretaker-secretary-librarians. 

In our reconstruction we are giving prominence to Sections based 
on type of library, reference, lending, special and so on. We have not 
proposed an Assistants’ Association, or one of our student members 
within or outside our Association, and our Constitution expressly 
excludes any vote on our examination and certification system by 
student members. We thought it a weakness in the Library Association 
in Great Britain that student members could vote on the very 
examinations which they had to undergo. It may be that feeling 
will arise here, particularly in municipal and shire libraries, in favour 
of some separate organization of library assistants as such, either 
within or outside the Association, but as far as I am aware that 
feeling has not so far appeared, perhaps because at present assistants 
rapidly become librarians, or departmental heads in the larger libraries. 

So far as questions of salary and so on, which particularly affect 
assistants, are concerned, we find that under our industrial system 
these must be left mainly to unions or associations of public servants, 
municipal employees and so on in each State. Most library assistants 
have to belong to one of these in any case, and a federal association, 
including both employer and employee, can only act as a clearing 
house for information and in an advisory capacity in industrial matters. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York showed its confidence 
in us by giving us a grant early this year of $35,000 for administrative 
purposes over five years, and in July we held our seventh conference, 
our first under our reconstitution, in Melbourne, and I expect the 
Proceedings to be published shortly. We would welcome comment 
on our Journal, public or private, and would certainly like to have 
contributions from time to time which would let our people know 
what is going on in New Zealand. 


JouNn METCALFE, 

Hon. General Secretary, LAA; Acting 

Editor, Australian Library Journal. 
16th August, 1951. 


(We have referred this letter to Mr R. N. O'Reilly, Chairman of the 
Professional Section of the NZLA, who comments: ‘We have, in 
New Zealand, known something of the achievements of the AIL and 
the fine leadership shown by Mr Metcalfe in it. The reference to 
the AIL in the article concerned was not meant to minimize these 
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achievements, but to suggest, in relation to New Zealand problems, 
that we felt a professional body of librarians was incomplete except 
in the wider frame of a Library Association embracing also institutional 
members. We feel that the supreme accomplishment of the AIL was 
to create the LAA. Whether in doing so it should also extinguish 
itself is something that, without a knowledge of the 1951 Australian 
library scene, we should not like to say. But we do feel, in our own 
Professional Section, most reassured to read how much the AIL as a 
professional body did for Australian libraries, and hope that in our 
smaller role we can contribute something here. Congratulations to 
Mr Metcalfe, then, and those associated with him in the founding 
of the LAA.’) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL : NOMINATIONS CALLED 


Nominations for nine ordinary members of Council for the year 
1952-53 close at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 23rd January, 1952. 

The rules governing the election of Council were amended on 
4th May, 1951. Although the total number on Council remains the 
same, there will be in future twelve ordinary members of Council 
and one Vice President, instead of eight ordinary members of 
Council and five Vice Presidents. 

The rules now provide: (a) for nine ordinary members of 
Council to be elected by postal ballot; (b) for the President, the 
Vice President, the Honorary Secretary-Treasurer and the Honorary 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer (if any) to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting; (c) for three ordinary members of Council to be appointed 
by the new Council elected under (a) and (b) above; (d) for the 
President elected the previous year to retain a seat on the Counc'l 
for a further year as the Immediate Past President. 

Nominations for officers to be elected at the Annual Meeting will 
be received up to the time of the meeting in February. 

Nomination forms and copies of the rules of the Association may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION 


Tue annual meeting of the Section was held in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, Dunedin, on 7th August. The officers elected were: 
Chairman, Mr J. H. M. Finlayson; Hon. Sec., Miss M. J. Brosnahan; 
Committee, Mrs C. Bishop, Misses H. Cowey and M. Milne, Messrs 
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A. G. Chisman and N. J. Dew. Now that the reconstituted Section 
has been approved by Council, the committee is busy preparing 
plans for its future activities. These will be presented to the 
members at the 1952 conference in Timaru in February. 


SURPLUS BOOKS FOR SALE 


Tue Wellington Public Libraries have a large number of rejected 
books, mainly novels, for sale. These books have been carefully 
selected from rejected stock and do not include books in dirty 
condition or with pages missing. No guarantee can be given of 
the condition of any book, and owing to staff shortages no selections 
are possible. The books are priced at 6d each, and freight is to 
be paid by the buyer. A sample of six books will be sent to 
libraries interested for 4s., which includes postage. 


CORRECTION 


Tue Hon. Auditor did not attend the Standing Executive Committee 
meeting of 28th June (August issue, page 183), but the Hon. Editor 
did. This mistake did not elude our proof-reader, but managed to 
get printed just the same. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Medical School, Otago University: Mr H. D. Erlam, ex Massey 
Agricultural College, to be Deputy Librarian. 

Massey Agricultural College: Miss M. G. Campbell, formerly at 
Wellington Public Libraries, to be Librarian. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


On 15th August Mr C. R. Straubel addressed the Branch on fine 
book production. There was a regrettably small attendance, but the 
bright and pointed address and the discussion, which was brisk, 
informal and satisfying, compensated for this for those who attended. 

A meeting held on 19th September took the form of a welcome 
to Mr R. N. O'Reilly, Christchurch’s new City Librarian. Guests 
included the Mayor and representatives of the City Council, library 
committees, representatives of educational interests and of several of 
the suburban libraries. 

After a minimum of branch business, Mr Horn, in welcoming Mr 
and Mrs O'Reilly, traced Mr O’Reilly’s library career and paid a 
tribute to the work he has done through the Association to promote 
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library affairs. “Mr O'Reilly has always been hold and original in 
his ideas, regardless of possible opposition,’ said Mr Horn. 

The Mayor, Mr R. M. McFarlane MP, said that certain changes 
in general city library organization might soon prove to be necessary, 
and that the Council was aware that a review of the whole situation 
might be needed. Referring to Mr Horn’s tribute, he said he hoped 
Mr O'Reilly would not be backward in making recommendations to 
the Council. 

Mr Bell recalled the time when he began as City Librarian in 
1913. The library authorities then had told him that he was free 
to take whatever measures in library policy he saw fit within the 
financial limits, and within these limits he had enjoyed his freedom. 
He was sure that Mr O'Reilly would have changes to make, and he 
was fortunate in coming in at a time when it would be possible to 
make them 

Mr OReilly assured the previous speakers that he and Mrs 
O'Reilly liked the people of Christchurch, and had already met with 
many kindnesses. Particularly had this been so in the Library, and 
he had sensed a great measure of goodwill which he attributed to 
good relations built up by his predecessor. Since the Mayor had 
invited him to bring his ideas forward, he would say now unofficially 
that he did hope to bring the Library’s services to a wider section 
of the public and to increase reference services. His attitude to 
the suburban libraries was that of a “good neighbour.’ He paid a 
tribute to Mr Bell’s work, carried out within a financial framework 
more than usually restricting, and hoped that he would be able to 
maintain this standard. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Standard 


Promising Highest level: wholly free 
Popular—fair standard Second level: mainly free 
Popular Third level: equally free and 
rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 
Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 
Oo May give offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


mnESOO, Elizabeth (Asquith) princess. GIBBS, Sir Philip Hamilton, 1877-. 
Haven; short stories; poems 1 ae spoils of time. —— 
- aphorisms; foreword by E. 195 9s. ee 
Bowen. J. Barrie, 1951. 10s. 6d. KERSH, Corald, 1909-. ARB. 
‘Stories and verse [that] are the thousand deaths of 
overflow from a_ brimming-over Heinemann, 1951. 
capacity for life.—E. Bowen. A®. extravaganza about a Jewish 
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cobbler . . The total effect is 

rather like that which might be 

produced by combining the utter- 

ance of a fairground barker and 

an Old Testament Prophet.’—TLS 
29-6-51. A&B®*. 

MELVILLE, Herman, 1819-1891. A. 

and_ other _ stories. 

8s. 6d. A®*. 

Charles Ferdinand, 1878- 

A. The life of Samuel 

Belet. Hutchinson, 1951. 10s. 6d. 

‘Disappointed love sends [Samuel] 

on his travels, he works in Savoy, 

in Paris, comes home to Switzer- 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW 


land and marries a gentle and 
consumptive widow, loses both her 
and his stepchild; apart from_ that 
he does not do_ so_ badly.’— 
Manchester Guardian 5-7-51. 


A&B?®. 

STEGNER, Wallace Earle, 1909-. A. 
The preacher and__ the _ slave. 
Hammond, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘A 
kind of novelised biography of Joe 
Hill, the hero of the American 
labour movement in (roughly) the 
First War period. Of its type an 
admirable and well written novel.’ 
—NSN 18-8-51, J. Brooke. A&B** 


AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 


OTHER AUTHORS 


CASING, James, pseud. Submariners. 
Macmillan, 1951. 9s. 6d. Docu- 
mentary sketches of submarine 
service during the war. A&B*®®, 

GOES, Albrecht. Arrow to the heart. 
M. Joseph, 1951. 7s. 6d. A short 
novel in which a German pastor 
ministers to a soldier sentenced to 
death; well reviewed. A&B 

JENKINS, Alan. The a a 
Heinemann, 1951. 10s 
story about an Egyptian a. 
linked to a story about a_ polyglot 
community who gossip daily beside 
the swimming pool of a club | near 
Cairo.”—NSN 17-3-51. A&B®® 

LAIRD, Emma, Of ‘former love. 
Hamilton, 1951. 12s, 
interesting, if not wholly successful, 
novel of a married woman whose 
erotic impulses disrupt her family 
and finally her own _ personality. 

Ree 


MASEFIELD, Muriel Agnes (Bussell). 
Seven against Edinburgh. _Heine- 
mann, 1951. 9s. 6d. Women 
medical students’ attempts to gain 
admittance to the universities. 

Reo 


MINNEY, Rubeigh James, 1895-. The 


governor’s lady.  Jarrold, 1951. 
9s. 6d. A love story based on the 
life of Warren Hastings. a&B°® 

MOSLEY, Nicholas. Spaces of he 
dark. MHart-Davis, 1951. 9s. 6d. 
A novel of post-war readjustment; 
badly constructed, but has ‘a cer- 
tain freshness that is in its way 
more hopeful than what is to be 
found in many smoother novels.— 
TLS 2-2-51. : 

PARRY, Dennis, 1912-. Fair house 
of joy. Hale, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
‘Contains one of the few credible 
portraits of a oulm executive in 
fiction.”—TLS 2-2-51. A&B®®, 

RICHER, Clement. Ti-Coyo and his 
shark; tr. from the French by G. 
Hopkins. Hart-Davis, 1951. 8s. 6d. 
‘About a West Indian boy, who by 
taming a shark secures a monopoly 
of coins thrown overboard in the 
harbour.’—A& B® 

WILLARD, Barbora, 1909-. Proposed 
and seconded. Macmillan, 1951. 

Ss. " ‘A former squadron 
leader takes a job in a small-town 
grammar school in order to be 
near his fiancee.—TLS  18-5-51. 
a&B?°. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD TITLES BY 
ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


CHAPMAN, Hester W., 1899-. B. 
Ever thine. Cape, 1951. 15s. The 
leading character of this very long 
novel is the wife of the delicate 
head master of an expensive, and 
indisputably good, preparatory 
school during the early years of 
pw Ce Society fiction 


oo. 

FLEMING, Peter, 1907-. The sixth 
column. Hart-Davis, 1951. 9s. 6d 
‘A political thriller written with wit 
and nonsense and some first hand 
knowledge of our Intelligence 
organisations.’"—Blurb. a&B®® 

sia Pierre Stephen Robert, i911-. 

B. e lovers. Heinemann, 1951. 
10s. 6d. ‘This novel resumes the 


story of those Chinese children 
begun by Robert Payne in the first 
of that series of novels which he 
named Love and Peace.’—Blurb. 
a&B°?, 

PORTEOUS, Crighton. B. Wild 
acres. M. Joseph, 1951. 10s. 6d. 
‘On its own level a highly success- 
ful novel, which does not senti- 
mentalise country life, nor indulge 
over-much mystical worship of the 
soil.—TLS 18-5-51. a&B®*. 

WALLACE, Kathleen, 1890-. B. 
Immortal wheat. Heinemann, 1951. 
12s. 6d. ‘A personal -interpretation 
mainly in fictional form of the life 
and works of the _ Brontes.’— 
Author. a&B*® 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


BEYLE, Marie Henri (Stendhal, poond.) 
1783-1842. A. Lamiel; tr. 
the French by _ T. Ww. Earp. 
Turnstile pr., 1951. 9s. 6d. ‘A 


very lively story about an amoral 
girl coherent, fastidious, a 


classic fragment.’ — Manchester 
Guardian 5-7-51. A 





LEWIS, Wyndham, 1886-. A. Tarr. 
Methuen, 1951 [1918]. Full page 
reconsideration of Lewis in 
TLS 13-7-51. A®. 

MANZONI, Alessandro, 1785-1873. 
The betr ates ¥. from the Italian 
by A. oun. Dent, 1951 
[1827]. ta “— this novel is a 
kind of Bible . . . [Manzoni] suc- 
ceeded (where the — Pro- 
testant novelists on e whole 
failed) in creating characters who 


6. ROUND UP OF WORKS BY 


SURTEES, Robert Smith, 1805-1864. 
A. All titles A® 
sony cross. Folio, 1951 [1843]. 
ny grange. Methuen, 1947. 
Jorrock’s pate and jollities. Folio, 
1949 [1838]. Is. 
— Same. Methuen, 1948. 8s. 6d. 
Mr Sponge’s sporting tour. Folio, 
1950 [1853]. 25s. 
Methuen, 1949. 8s. 6d. 
and characters ed. and 
by Cyril Ray. Falcon 
pr., 1948. 5s. 


were positively good—this is _in- 
dispensable to universal works— 
yet his “message” . . . is not 
introduced as a sort of pious starch 
into the narrative, but is native to 
~ S. Pritchett, NSN 25-8-51. 


UNDSET, Sigrid, 1882-1949. A. 
Kristin Labransdatter; tr. from the 
Norwegian by Charles Archer and 
J. S. Scott. Cassell, 1950 [1930], 
15s. A®. 


(OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT AUTHORS 


Forthcoming 
Mr Facey Romford’s hounds. Folio, 

1952. 30s. 

‘Surtees is not among the great 
masters of literature, but no 
English novelist has written more 
knowledgeably of horses and their 
riders, and his unfailing, robust 
humour, his shrewd eye for the 
picturesque or comic detail give his 
stories an appeal which is as strong 
as when they delighted the reader 
of his own time.’—Foreword, 
Jorrock’s Jaunts, Folio soc. edn. 


BOOKS FOR POST PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


The books listed are not necessarily 
new titles, but are recent accessions to 
School Service stock and may be 
borrowed from the nearest SLS depot. 
The Dewey classification number is the 
one used by the SLS. The prices are 
the English published price. ile all 
the books listed would be useful in a 
school library, those marked with an 
asterisk are recommended for first 
purchase. Suggestions for future lists 
would be welcomed. For fiction titles 
the symbol 4 ww 5 (upper) and 
6; J, forms 3 one (lower). 

* ARMSTRONG, Cc. Grey 
Methuen, 1951 997i. 8s. 
frank and unbiased biography of 
General Smuts. Good index and 
bibliography and chronological 
tables. (92 SMU) 

BARNES, W. J. Portugal: gateway to 
greatness. Stanford, 1950. 15 
History of Portugal with descrip- 
Sone of country and people bo aak 

Maps, photos and index. (914.69) 

COLES, Adlard. North Atlantic; boat 
against boat over 3,000 miles. 
Robert Ross in assoc. with Harrap, 
1950. 15s. Account of the 1950 
Transatlantic Race written by the 
captain of the winning yacht. 
Includes detailed plans of three 
British yachts. Good photos in 
colour and in black and white. 
+ B those interested in sailing. 
(910 


FEGAN, beryl. Make yourself a hat. 


Angus, 1950. 10s. 6d. The author 
has had experience as a practical 
milliner and as a technical school 
teacher. Clear instructions for the 
amateur, useful diagrams and index. 


(646.5) 

GREGORY, J. S., and Shave, D. W. 
The U.S.S.R.; a geogra aa sur- 
vey. Harrap, 1947 Tid44 21s. 
Outline of the fh... ‘of the 
USSR as it is today and an 
attempt to indicate how the Russia 
of today has grown out of the old 
Russia before 1917. For the sixth 
form ae Te and the _ general 
reader. (914 

GUNTHER, oe The 
MacArthur. Hamilton, 
12s. 6d. Character study of the 
general combined with the author's 
analysis of the Korean situation. 
Topical reading for seniors. 


(92 MAC) 

—a Erik. oe and 
I. G. Allen, 1950. 9s. 6d. 
Delightful drawings and notes by 
the navigator of the Kon-Tiki. Of 
articular interest to ose who 
ave read “The Kon-Tiki Expedition’ 
by Thor Heyerdahl. Boys and 
girls of 13 up. (910.4) 

PREVERT, Jacques. Le _ petit lion. 
Arts et metiers graphiques, 1947. 
400 fr. Amusing reading for form 
“as class; very good photos. 
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*SAVILLE, Malcolm. The adventure 
of the life-boat service. Macdonald, 
1950. 6s. The history of the 
development of this voluntary 
british service maintained by the 
Royal National Life-boat Institu- 
tion. Excellent reins) Boys and 


girls of 13 oP 

*SCHOLES, ur. « -™ men. 
Melbourne, Cheshire, 1949. 15s. 
The radio operator of the Australian 
Antarctic xpedition to Heard 
Island 1947-49 gives 
forward, interesting 
fifteen months of isolation. 
photos. Boys of 15 =. (919.9) 

SHALIMAR. From the log-book of 
memory. Blackwood, 1950. 12s. 6d. 
Five autobiographical sea __ stories. 
Excitement and adventure for boys 
form 4 u (910.4) 

°TAYLOR, James. Spoils from the 


sea. Harrap, 1950. 12s. 6d. Li 
and adventure of diver J. 
Johnstone, whose name is Linke 
with the Niagara, the Normandie 
and the Wanganella. Good general 
reading for boys as well as for 
adults. (627) 

VICTOR, Paul-Emile. Apoutsiak, le 
petit flocon de neige. ammarion, 
1948 (Les albums du Pere Castor). 
An Eskimo story. Charming illus- 
trations; entertaining reading for 
form 4 French class. (843) 

WYNMALEN, H., and Lyne, M. 
Riding for children. Penguin, 1949 
(Puffin picture book). ls. 6d. 
Good rules and accurate informa- 
tion clearly expressed. Excellent 
illus. (798). Another — title 
in this series is ‘About a motor 
car’ by Phyllis “LADYMAN 
(629.2) 


FICTION 


BORER, M. C. _ Kilango. Pitman, 
1943. 6s. Exciting adventure and 
typical life in an East African 


tribe. . 
°CROSS, J. K. Blackadder. Muller, 
1950. 7s. 6d. Smuggling, treach- 
ery and adventure in the days of 
Nelson. Convincing, well written, 
well produced. For boys. J 
CUMMING, _ Primrose. Four 
home. Dent, 1951. 8s. 6d. Two 
girls and two boys aged 11 to 18 
make a horse-riding tour throu 
the New Forest, staying the night 
at Youth Hostels and farm houses. 


*LEHMANN, Rosamond. Invitation t 
the waltz. Chatto, 1948 (1939), 
6s. A penetrating and sympathetic 


study of a girl of 17 who is 
preparing for her first ball. For 
girls of 16 up. 

MORLEY, Leslie. The bowmen of 
Rye. Macdonald, 1950. 6: 
Action and excitement in 14th 
century England and France. J. 

ROCHE, Aloysius. All aboard the 
Centurion. Hollis and _ Carter, 
1949. 5s. A boy of 14 runs 
away to sea and becomes Anson’s 
cabin boy for his voyage round 
the world 1740-44. For boys. J. 

*WOODRUFF, Philip. Hernshaw 
castle. Cape, 1950. 9s. An 
exciting account of the happenings 
of one night in the life of two 
children in the time of King 
Arthur. Good illus. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


ARMSTRONG, Charles M. The New 
York State experiment in regional 


library service. Library quarterly 
21:79-93 Ap 51. A sualieninasy 
evaluation of a regional experiment 
in the Watertown district which 
7 ames in the second half of 


CADBURY, Henry J. Religious books 
at arvard. Harvard library 
bulletin 5:159-80 spring ’51. An 
historical account. 

They pushed out the 
Saturday review of litera 
34 no 27:8-10 Jl 7 51. 
Amazing range of services given 
_by Louisville Public Library. 
EVANS, Luther H. The public library: 
Ay ” freedom. 


33 ll 7 

the tue library, 

only general medium of communi- 
cation which does not propagate 
standardized information. 


KIENTZLE, Elizabeth. The college 
librarian and the library committee. 
Library quarterly 21:120-6 Ap ’51. 
Summary of a master’s thesis in 
librarianship based on a survey of 

103 midwestern’ colleges, two- 
thirds of them an controlled. 

McANALLY, Arthur ae ae 
the , ~~ Ay 
Library quarterly 21: itso Ap in 
Outlines a new subject-council plan 
which has already been tri i 
the University of Illinois Library. 

ROTHE, Anna. A ogee pub- 
lisher’s reference libra Wilson 
library bulletin 25:599- 605 Ap SI. 
a reference books used by the 

W. Wilson Co. Of interest to 
Th. .%, librarians. 

THOMPSQN, Lawrence S. History of 
the measurement of wri | service. 
Library quarterly 21:94-112 Ap ’51. 
A comparative account of library 
aacieies in European countries and 

e 





we _ IBRARIAN S coe 


IT IS OUR JOB TO SUPPLY 

THE BOOKS YOU WANT 
AND WE HAVE THE MEANS 

TO DO JUST THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY — 


The largest and most comprebensive book stocks 
in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, which keeps 
in close touch with all publishing bouses 


Branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth to 
procure all Australian publications 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


We are Sales Agents for His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office and UNESCO 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully equipped 
to give you efficient service and the help of 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Wienbeh Somls Lt 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 


Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 














AKRAD BOOKMARKING STYLUS 
FOR USE BY LIBRARIANS 


Merely plug the unit into a 230 volt line and adjust 
the stylus heat to whatever is required. 3 heats— 
the hotter for fast work and the lower heats for 
slower work. 

Stylus will not burn out 

Fitted with 3 pin plug 

Guaranteed for 12 months 

Spare tips available 

Price:—£3/10/0 each 

Lower price for quantities for 12 or more 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AKRAD RADIO CORPORATION LTD 


P.O. BOX 56. WAIHI 








HY NDMAN’S LTD 


LIBRARIANS! 


We are in Business to procure your requirements as 
EFFICIENTLY and as SPEEDILY as possible 


USE OUR FACILITIES for obtaining English and 
American Books. We have had long and continued 


experience in importing 
REMEMBER! ° 
for SPEEDY and RELIABLE SERVICE 


Call, Write or Telephone 


HYNDMAN’S LTD 


69 GEORGE STREET 
Phone 10-936 DUNEDIN P.O. Box617.. 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








for LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Box 102! CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 








An unrivalled selection of classical and the best 


contemporary books on— 


The Arts Drama Literature 
Music Painting 


at 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 
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